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ABSTRACT 

Thi^ report presents findings from a survey of 
Indiana school superintendents* and school board members] attitudes 
about the school's role in sex education. Data were obtained for the 
study by means of a questionnaire; 645 completed "Family Life and Sex 
Education Questionnaires" were returned. Data, presented in tabular 
form and followed by a summary ,^ were gathered on: ^1) demography of 
the responding population; (2) policy makers' view^, on the school* s 
role in sex education; (3) reasons for offering sex education; (4) 
reasons why sex education is not offered in schools; (5) the expected 
out^fimes_J3Lf-jf/ell-pl^^ programs; (6) approved content for such 
■^programming; and (7) views on a variety^ of statements about sex 
education which are often found in the literature. Also reported are 
respondents' comments on: (1) the place/locale^ for sex education; (2) 
sex education with/without values; (3) emphasis within a program; (4) 
planning such a program; (5) role/preparation of the teacher; (6) 
opposition to such instruction; and (7) the research 
design/questionnaire. A summary lists 37 findiri^gs, drawn from 
responses to the questionnaire, about sex education in Indiana along 
with 10 conclusions about Indiana policy makers \ attitudes and 7 
recommendations. ( JD) 
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PRKFACE 



Tliis study of the vit^ws of school sui^eriiitondonts and school board members 



.in Indiana on the role of thr :>i:hool:j in tu;x vdiK:ation waa undertaken to com- 
pare these views with those held by the public at lar^e, as determined by a 
variety of polls over the past 15 years. These polls in the recent past have 
indicated that upward of 70 percent of the respondents were in favor of an 
active role for the school. In spite of this, JittLe progress has been made 
over the years toward making sex education a legitimate part of the school 
curriculum . One theory posed as the reason for the school's slow acceptance of 
sex education as its responsibility was that thu gate keepers/policy makers 
were opposed. Thus this study was proposed. 

To conduct u study of this ma^nituvie about a sume times, controversial 
topic takes the cooperation of a number of people. Ve are indebted to all those 
beard members ana ruperintenderits wlio took the time to respond to the inquiry - 
this *oodes well fur their , concern for the yuuth of Indiana and their needs . It 
is gral/i fylnj tu know that people platM.i in pujitions t)f trust within our schools 
are willing to stand up and be count-ed. We thank the Lilly Endowment, Inc. for 
seeing the value in the Study and providing the funding necessary to carry it 
out; the expertise of Charlie Fields, Jack Potorson, Phyllis Lewis, Barbara 
N!aves and JLHrtha Nye for their as.rl stance in the development of the instrument; 
and, the policy makers in tlie ilarrison-Wasliington uchool Corporation in Delaware 
i^ounty for t'unet/ionin^ as eur pilot {:ro\ip. 

We hope the results are distributed widely and analyzed completely - that 
the end result will be what's best foi' the youth of Indiana in helping them 
become responsible adults. 
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I • Introduction 

The inclusion of sex education in the public school systems is still an 
extremely controversial topic in the U.S. today. Gonsequontl;', both the exist- 
ence and natiu'u of tiex cducutiun programs arc persistently questioned in many 
individual schools and school districts ♦ 

During the last decade, there have been many heated conflicts over sex 
education in many communi tiis , In some cases teacher^ have been fired, and in 

r 

other cases school board members, administrators and instructors have been 
remuvod from ofi'ice primarily because of their views on sex education. During 
those conflicts, many competing oltilms havtj been made by the supporters and 
opponents of sex education. For example, the opposition has claimed that sex 
educutiori uriLl .les t ru^ mora I i fey , incroas*.* st'xiiai act! vj ty and thereby increase.,, ^ 
pi'o^nuuey as well • Supporters of sux education have claimed that greater know- 
l-^^ige, hi|;her self-esteem, i^reater clarity of needs and values, and improved 
Jeci«io!i-inakin(; skills, coninunication skills, and assort! veness skills will 
ruUuce inwanttd pi'otjnanc Les and facilitate healthier relationships. These are 
but a saii.plu of the many cJa/LiTuT made by both opponents and proponents of sex 
education pro^^ramo i*punsored by the public sciiool system (Kirby, Alter, Scales, 
197?), 

Most eduoatorL, school administrators and a lar^>» number of citi?;ens support 
the ultimate goals of sex education if the program is comprehensive and is staffed 
by a comp«itent inst ru'^tor , Tn iM^nti'ast, ther^.^ are many citi^ions who believe that 
sex education should only be taught in the home or the church. These citizens 
and schuul officials frequently oppose sex education in the schools, However, it 
hab been revealed ly mai^y studies that most Americans support sex education in 
the schools. 

There has hcj-n '\ significnrit int-rense in pui>lic j;upport for sex education 
since l^^70. A Gallup Poll (1>78) reported that 77 percent of Americanfe believe 




2. 

that sex education should be taught in the schools compared to 65 percent in 
1970 • The same survey reported that 70 percent of Americans believe that con- 
traception raiould be tau^jht in tlio tsohuolu, nowrly double the proportion hold- 
ing that belief ih 1970. In VyiUy the National Opinion Research Center of the 
University of Chicago interviewed a random sample of 1,/|8^ adult Americans. 
About 78 percent favored both sex education and the provision of birth control 
information to toons who uoodcd it (iJnydor, K. and I^proitzor, E., 1976). In 
a recent random iuirvoy {V\\\ DoUa Kappcm, 19B'l) 70 porrent of the respondents 
indicated that sex education shTnild be included in the instructional program of 
high schools and 22 percent said that sox education should not be. More locally, 
Yarber (1981) recently found overwhelming public support from parents of third, 
isixth, ninth, and twelfth graders in a large county school corporation in 
liurth Contral Indiana. Othor loijs random survoyr. have produced the same con- 
clusion that the majority of the Americans " favor tha inclusion of sex instruc- 
tiqn in the school curriculum, especially in the secondary school. 

Jtudont^SAdpport for the inclusion of sex oducation programs in the public 
sci.ojiJ ans also boon "documented froqu^jntly. KoiJearch has indicated that 
Indiana students are no Jifferont than students nationally. In the most recent 
Indiana :u:hool {ieaith liducation Study (Jones, 1077) it was reported that 

percent of tht: 2y'^2l, tsoniors sampled favorc(i the provision of sex education 
in the public schools. 

Although sex education has been touted as one of the most controversial 
issues taat a school i)0ard momoer may d^-al with, much of the professional liter- 
ature -for school administrators supports the concept of making available a well- 
vioveloped community [^nrtloi pat iori st^hool. n^x t'thu^ation program (Kcott, 1972; 
Nolte, 1973; NJEA Heview, 1961). in a re\ficw of legal support, Nolte states 
that the coui'ts in thi:i country stand virtually 100, percent behind those boards 
of education that of for r.ox education pro^jramj in the public schools. Poc (1972) 
offeree the following advice in the American School Board Joui^nal on preventing 
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controversy regarding sex education: Be sure (l) you are fully informed about 
and approve of your district's program; (2) a cross section group of parents 
, understands and OK*s the curriculum; (3) the pro^jrani operates under sound pro- 
fessional guidance^ (^) toachors ai^signed this delicate subject do not abuse 
or misuse their responsibilities. If the foregoing advice is observed, your 
board can weather virtually any sex hullabaloo. 

Despite p^irent and student approval of sex education in the schools, the 
actual prevalt'uo^' of .;tudt'iit.i receiving srx oducation and the number of ::chools 
offering related programs* has not hucn oltvivly establi.nhcd. Tn 197A the MEA 
found that only 10 percent of 800 public s-chool systems fully provided sex 
education (NFA, 1*^7.;). The National Institute of LducatioUiin 1978 randomly 
sampled U.r. pi;bl Ic i.lgii r>chi)olr» and found l*hat percent Q(Terod a course i-n 
sex education (NIL, 1978). This LStimatu appears unreasonably high and subse- 
quent aiial^r.i;.^ jugg^r. tt> that many jospondonts considered a separate course any 
unit on sex education witldn any joinester\s cour.se (Kirby, Alter, Scales, 1979). 
In a third national survey of over 500 school superintendents, Hottois and 
.Milner (1^75) reported that ovrr half li-id'some kind of sex oducation program, 
li.i.; osl iiii'it i» K". i'l'v^bahlj' hi^;h hvi-'iiuw* li ir.lr irt.iv with sex «;ducation Were apparently 
more likely to return Uu- questionnaires (Klrby, Alter, Scales, 1979). 

Moreover, the } ^rccntage of . schools oTforing sex education is less than the 
percentage of school district;^ offering sex education, and similarly, the per- 
centage of studtMiti! rtHHMviiig :ieX'odut:ati(jn jr. less than tho percentage of schools 
offering such Instruction. Thus, the estimates about the number of schools and 
school districts offering sex education need to be reduced in order to estimate 
the percentage of students receiving instruction (Kirby, Alter, Scales, 1979). 

From the literature presented above, it is apparent that there is much 
public favor and parental consent for sex oducation. However, the actual 
implementation uf i^uch programs in the public schools appear to b<i lacking. In 
determining the reason.^ for this obvious gap, it is necessary to focus further 



investigation on tlic schoo] policy makors, that in the local school boards and 
superintendents, Ari'investi^ation or the attitudes, commitment level and the 
perceptions these policy makcru havt toward sex education programs may partially 
explain the gap between the public's positive feeling toward sex education and 
the non-compliance of the school ijystem in providing them, 

VJhile it is generally accepted that there should be local autonomy regard- 
ing sex education instruction, most states have developed state guidelines for 

this topic area. Only throe :5tatt'S rcquii'u sex instruction, Maryland, Kentucky 

/ 

and Mew Jersey. The state of Indiana is somewhat unique in that it is one of 
the few states, and the on]y state in the Midwest, without such guidelines for 
sex education, • In uv recent comprehensive ;;ludy,' it v;ai: found that the support- 
iveness of state guide] i,nes was related to the proportion of schools in that 
ijtate having; sepnrati coursot; In :jcx education (Kirby, Alter, Scales, 1976). 
Ihat is, the development of comprehensive state guidelines was likely to occur 
if there was a jnibstantial number uf schools or districts in that state providing 
sex education programs. 

In .nummary, If the stni.o of Indiniia ir» to move forward in tho cstabl ilihment 
v>l' i;ox rdurnliou prDf.raiu.: , it i:; oi' i;r* Mt i inpor tanc(,' to bo abh» to understand 
the reasons for the disparity between public acceptance and the provision of.^ 
progi'aiTiS by tho school systems. 

Selected Biblio^:raphy 

^ "Family Life kducation Regulations", MJEA Review , 55:1, September, 

1981, pp. Jb-IB, 
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Princeton, New Jersey, January 23, 1978. 

Hottois, J. and Milner, K., The Sex bducation Controversy , Heath Co., Lexington, 
Massachusetts , 1975 . 

Jones, H., Indiana School health Education Study, Indiana State Board of Health, 
Indianapolis, Indiana, 1*^76, 125 pages. 
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II ♦ Research Protocal 
_ A» Instrument Development 

'llic instrument ontitloti "Kiniiily I.Lfo and Cc;;c Kiucation Questionnaire" 
(see enclosure) wa*, developed during the time period of October, 1981 - April, . 
1982 and included several phatjes. Previously published questionnaires were 
searched to obtain items which have been field tes«tod and which were related to 
the following topics: the public schools* responsibility for providing sex 
education, reasons tor inoludirijj iMy. education In th(j curriculum, barriers to 
sex education programming^, desired outcomes for sex education, the "ideal" 
cui^riculum, and selected opinions on school sex education programming. 

After the initial synthesis of items was undertaken, several revisions 
were made on the Instrument from suggostions oltf.ined by research professionals. 



I'ho instrument was llwu ruvic^wod by Mr. 
\hr Iriiiiann AssoiMal ion of I'uhlit^ Tidiool 
Kxocutive Director of the Inviiana School 



lurlun Fivids, Kxecutive Director of 
*niM'i'inl <'iidontfj, Mj'. Jnf^k h-torson, 
^oard Association, and Phyllis Lewis, 



department of Public Instruction, Divisidn of Curriculum in December, 19^:i for 
ib.-ir inj)Ut vM; Mir dr.-.^'.n of tin* t;u«»:" lionnni rr Mud rrcommrndcd i;urvey pro- 
cedui-es. The input frum these professionals wa.: instrumental in the design of the 
final form of the quejtionnniro . 

n.r nrxl sl»'i> w."j:i to t»'.;l. \\ I. Thi;5 wa:; accompli shod In 

:«iirch, l)o2 with on-j school board arid superiiitendent participating. Final 
revisions w^re based on their input and the questionnaire was printed in its 
final form in Ai'rxl, Ik*'... 

I 
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B» Data Collection 

The study packet was mailed directly to each board member and superintendent 
of all of the school cor porn lioru> Hi? tod in tho ToBA 1981-8? Diroctoi7 in mid- 
April, 1982, This, packet contained several items; a letter describing the 
purpose and nature of the survey, the actual quGstionnairo, a self-addresseJ/ 

stamped return envelope, and a return postcard (see enclosure A). The return 

I 

postcard was incluj^ed to: (l) insure the anonymity of the respondents, (2) iden- 
tify persons to send a reminder notice to, {'}) give the respondents who do not 
complete the questionnaire, an opportunity to state their reasons why. 

A total of 1 pnokot;; wor(^ mailod April ] .\ lOH?, roprv {w^ntin^j tha 

board members and tlxo superintendents^ of the Indiana Public Schools. A follow-up 
request was imdc ii, oarly Mav to ur tion-rt spondtTs to complete the quua tionnair 
(see enclosure B) . May 2/^, \'^S2 was dctorminod as the cut-off day for ques- 
tionnaires to be submitted so that data anaJysir» could bo oompletod. 

\ 

\ 

I 

I 
I 

\ 
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C. Data' iVnalysis 

Seven hundred and fifty-three (753). participants responded to the request 
for information. Of this total, one hundred cight-(108) chose not to complete 
the questionnaire and stated th*:;ir reasons for not having done so. The major 
reasons given were: 

Instrument too long (N = 

Prrl'iT Iv [;ivr no i't'n:ii»n (II / 

Instrumoi'it poorly constructed {U = 2^) 
Tnstriuaent too complicated (N ^ lA) 

issue not a concern for scUooIlj (N ^ H) . 
Topic too controversial (N = V) 

Thorr woi\' romplft-iMi <iur:-.tioiinMl p-:: rrtnrnod.^ Ilowov^r, not nil wore 

i 

fully coT.piete or n^coived in time for dtUa analysis. Thus there were 616 
questionnaires used for tii^ final anaJyLjis of data. 

Th*- data from tlu' que;: I l^>iina 1 r*-:: ua;". lh» n [^unchod into a data filo at 
Iho Hall Stall' lln\\\'rsity A^"idVmir ik^mputin^^ Center in order to perform sub- 
sequent data analysis. The Jtatisticai Packa^ies for the Social Sciences 
U'roquoucii-s {u>»t;r:iM) wiu us^vl to do pro Llm i 11:117 analysis of the data and to 
construct the appi'opr iat*- f r* ^u^ m'y tnblo-.:. 



\ 
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. Presentation' of Data 

The data will be presented in tabular form followed by a brief summary of 
each table* Tables have been developed illustrating the: (l) demographic pro- 
i'ile of the responding population; (2) policy makers^ views on the school^s 
role in sex education, generally; and theii* school corporation, specifically; 
(3) reasons |*or offering quality sex education; /Ta) roaoons why jox education 
is not offered in schools; (5) .the expected outcomes of well^planned programs; 
{(>) approved content lor sucli . programiing; uiid, (7) views on a variety ol 
^Statements about st-x t.»aucn tiuii..wii Lch ai^e ortonjound in the literature. One 
shouW keep in mind that while 6U' policy maker:*, in Indinna schoola responded 

(157 supcriritendents, ^59 board merabers) with usable questionnairea, not aU 

responded to every qiLstion und thus tlie fi Tor qucstionts will vary. There were 
288 local school bounia Uslod in U.ia ]'7Si-8:' odltion of tlie Indiana School 
boards Association Directory. This document w^ts used to determine the study 
oomilation. , 
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Table l.\ Demographic 'profile of lletipondonts (H = 6l6)* 



N 



Male 




(78) 


Female 


111 
ill 






5t)7 ■ 


(92) 


Unmarried 


25 


U) 


Parent 


328 


(53) 


Non-parent 


180 


(29) 



Age 











k 


(1) 


30-39 


85 


(U) 


/,0-/,9 


?01 


(33) 


50-59 


230 


(37) 


over 60 


Ti 


(12) 



^not all itis a 
data 



Position 
Super 
Board Mom 


157 
432 


(26) 
(70) 


School Size 






Urban 


.108 


(18) 


fUiburban 


13B 


(22) 


Kural 


333 


(54) 





..nd percentages equal 616 and 1QQ% respectively because of missing 



'*The respondent^ in the study wore primarily male reflecting a national 
pattern of male dominance in school administrative and policy making positions- 
better than 90 percent were niapriod with slightly more than half having children 
in school • Seventy percent of thu respondents were between the ages of and 60, 
typical ages for people with children in the school system- Better than half of 
the respondents indicated that their school system was cpnsidored to be rural - a 
given since most Indiana school systems serve rural areas. One hundred fifty- 
sevei. school superintendents responded to the questionnaire. These were 
responses from A59 board members ♦ Of the 288 school systems listed in the 
Directory, two hundred V>ixty-throe had at least one member of their policy 
making group respond. In some cases total bo4rd membership responded. There 
were twenty-seveu instruments which omitted the position of the respondent. One 
could reasonably asisume that the majority of these were board members* 
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Table II, The School »s Rolc/Rcsponslbility jn 

Yes 



Does the school have a 
responsibility to teach 
about human sexuality? 



Do you approve of such 
programs in your schools?' 

Wc^uld youi* school board v 
colleagues agree with 
your belief? 

Is sex education other 
than reproductive biology 
currently boin^ ofrorod 
in yoyr school system? 

If no or don't know to^ 



a 00 vo sCatemont, wouIcJ 
you like such a program? 

Would you support such a 
program if a qualified 
teacher' requested it; 

Would you tuij^port a well- 
planned program developed 
by your leaohi>rs? 

Havo thi»rr Im oii rrqur;:!:'. 
progranu; froir.: 
parents 
toachor.*: 
students 

communi ty ] eaders 

If yes to above statement, 
would yuU|waiit,to cliango, 
( res ti'uc ture/ expand ) program? 

Has tliero been any public 
criticism of the program? 

Has there been any public 
prniso of tlio prof^rnmV 

Are quality materials/ 
roaoui'cea uvuilablu uitliin 
the school corporation? 

Ai'e you aware ol' succosst'ul 
programs in othor scliool 
:iyntom:t hi vour .-iroaV 



Human r<exnnlity (percentages) 
No 




A62{75) 106(17) 



.,503(8?) 



V;(Lo) 



73(12) 



31^('5P) 21.9(36) 



^?n(70) 



:.'23(V3) 



62(18) 

<'■/.(!')) 
3/. (10) 
3^5(11) 



61(19) 
81(?'.) 

183(f>5) 



■8/;(-30-) 



V.(l«) 



52(17) 



1V6(57) 
1.78(52) 

184(55) 
108(60) 



105(32) 152(///) 



?.35(72) 
167(52) 
58(17) 



Dorf't Know 



27(4) 

37(6) 
182(30) 

58(9) 



92(18) 3-i5(66) 



35(12) 



30(10) 



8^(24) 
100(30) 
115(34) 

05(29) 



67(21) 

29(9) 
7.1(22) , 
94(28) ■' 

89(17) 
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u) N - 616 but not ail responded to every question. Koundiug of percentages 
to nearest whole numbor accounts for percentages not equaling 100 in all 
cases . ^ . . 

b) M = 297 + lor this series of questions. 

c) N = 319 + for this series of questions. 

. It would appear lhat U-tter than 3 of /, of Iho' respondents feel that the 
school has a role in Uio sex education, of today's youth, and 8 of 10 would 
approve such a program in their schaol corporation. Interestingly, only slightly 
more than half believe that their policy irakor colleagues agree with them. 

While at luasi V'» porceiil felt tin. aoheul ;;hould asyuiue ijumo responsibility, 
qnjjr^^out half (52^,) felt little beyoml reproductive biology was being offered 
inltheir-,school.« 01! those who felt that little was being taught beyond repro- 
ductive biology, 70 i^eroeiit slated that they wou3d support well-planned ^program^ 
taugh/t by qualified teachers. Only 10-20 percent indicated that they had'' ^ 
roceivt'd requests for information of sex education programs from various commun- 
ity groups (parents, teachers, students, cumiuunity loaders). 

Less than 25 percent of those indicating that they had a sex education 
;;rogram in their school corporation stated that the program received either 
public praise and/or criticism. Most felt that their program had quality 
resources/ materials available. Only about one in five knew of other quality sex 
education programs in their area. 

U would aupear that the local school policy makers see the same need a^-nd 

i' 

express the same level of support for sex \cducation programs as does the pub..ic 
at large. Many (48^) felt that their school system/s program was not as^ complete 
as it should be. This might be attributed to the fact that (1) they felt^^ily 
minimal support for such programming from their colleagues; (2) they were 
unaware of quality programs in other school systems; (3) they had received few 
requests for such programming from various community groups. 
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Table III. Reasons For Offering Gox Education in Schools (Percentage of Responses) 
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Reason 

In 1980 an estimated 1/3 of 
all abortions were performed 
on high school age girls. 
Such statistics and the. 
attendant ignorance about 
such issues of sexuality arc 
growing concerns. 

The word "sex" it; often in- - 
correctly used, as though the 
only sexual dimension in life 
is intercourse. Sex can in- 
clude many kinds of relation- 
ships, feelings, and ideas at 
various ages and ;;tages. 

De terreii ts^ to Pi'^^n ^^^'it^iil sex -^ 
ual intercoui'se- are being re- 
moved, but full Knowledge 
of psychological consequences 
is not being made avaiiablo 
to young people. 

Studies conducted in school 
and public health programs 
ha>e., for a long time, re- • 
veaicd^ the i^^norancc and 
iiiisinforKia tion which j>ro- 
vails among teenagers and 
adults in regard to anatomy, 
htiman reproduction and sex- 
ually transmitted diseases. 

There is good evidence that 
uninformed children and 
adolescents most often 
obtain their sex education 
from tht» poor [tronp. 

For good or ill, tlie fact 
remains timt wo live in an 
age where sex symbols ar^.* 
presented to us everywhere. 
Adolescents often arc lackitif^ 
standards tliat woidd allow 
them to form mature se^al 
attitudes in our era of "pop 
sex". 

Tlie best intentioned parents 
usually lack information, vo- 
cabialary, and naturalness to 
carry out the all important 
sex instruction of their ^ 
children. 



Very No Little No 

Important Important Opinion Importance Importance 



30 



A8 



\ 



37 



32 



50 



30 



52 



25 55 



11 



17 



Reason 



Very No ^ Little No ' 

Important li npor tant Qpinioii Importance Importance 



Sexual activity, as is the 
car>e with other choicot: oiw 
makes, has a cumulative 
effect in the establishment 
of the meanings and patterns 
of life that outlast the 
experience itself. 



il5 



13 



r 



Premarital sex has a variety 
of meanings • It can symbol- 
ize a struggle for indoiK?!^- 
dence, a reach toward maturity, 
a desire to keep up with the 
crowd. It can be an express- 
ion of lonelihBss and a wish 
for affection or it can be 
used as a commodity. 

Signs of inadequate teaching 



29 



50 



about sexuality are numerous: 
unhappy people ,Viisorganize(.l 
homes, divorces , irresponsible 
behavior, and inability to 
discuss the subjects of sex 
and reproduction plainly and 
w j th ou t j^iuba rns.uiu* i il • 



25 



53 



10 



Studies vAxou that s,ex oduc- 
atiou does not encourage sex 
activity; on the contrary, it 
liolps young people make wiser 
decisions. 



36 



AO 



17 



Sex can never be fully under- 
stooi simply by focusing upon 
it as a physiological process, 
by concentrating on the sex 
act, nor by counting or clasr*- 
ifying instances of sexual 
behavior , 



26 



17 



The tasks of. an adolescent are: 
Separation from ono*s parents; 
definition of one's sexual 

role; creation of a value system; 2/V A9 15 9 

and selection of a vocation. All 
bu,t tlie last are related to sex- 
"ual and emotional behavior, 
attitudes and feelings. 



Reason 

Most toonugorij still bolievi^ 
in waiting for sexual fulfil 
Iment until they marry* l)ut 
those who a<re chaste are in- 
creasingly pressed to defend 
their stand, especial ,ly by 
those who indicate .virginity 
is a sign of immaturity. 



05- 



Vuiry No Little No 

Important Important Opinion Importance Importance 



25 



15 



13 



\ 



The orgajujzed church' is be- 
ginning to recognise its in- 
ability to provide suroosr, ful 
sex education alone. 



10 



30 



33 



20 



\ 



The reason:: ofrcred "in support of ovx uJucation in the litcratui'e were r(^und 
impt)rlant or vt*rj iiuportant by .i lnri;t' majority i^f iJii.' r<;;>pon«iin^ policy makors*^^ 
The one exception tu this gomuMl iitattiiicn t in "thu organized church is recogniz--\^ 
ing its inability to provide sex education alone". Only UO percent of the respon- 
dents thought this an important rea:?0!i . All others were accepted by at least 7 
of 10 with the mo:;t agroemont b^Jng wit.h tht* ::tfit(?mc;iit relative to high levels of 
abortion and ignorance about stjx ( }!'?) . Another reason accorded a high level of 
iniportaui'i- diuH with Uio inultj/'standirig that education about sexuality means much 
Kiore than t'ne act oT intiercourse . ^ 

hocal school .policy makers tend to believe that there are many important 
rca..cnv> lor tho L l't\'r.ing of auulity ^ex education p|*ograms . Programs using these 
reasons as justification would appear to meet with their appro<^al. 



\ 



\ 



19 



\ 
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Table IV. Reasons Opposed to Offoring Sex Education in Schools (Percentage of 
Responses) 



\ 



Reason 



Very • M.o Little No 

Important Important Opinion Importance Importance 



Concern over parental 
i-eaction. 

Teachers are not prepared 
to teach the subject. 

Concern over community 
, reaction. 

Concern over churcii roaclidn. 

Can't be taught without moral 
cducf^tion and whoso morals do 
wo teach. 

Concern over encouraging 



?7 

35 

18 
18 

26 



5A 

56 
/.7 



3 

5 

3 
7 

10 



youtn to oe sexually prom- 
iscuous. 

Lack oi' i'unds to do the job 
adequately . 

Subject matter is not proper 
concern for the school. 

Students, lack maturity to 
deal with the subject matter. 

flo-^tiino nvallablo dliriiif; 
soliopl day. 



"TT 

17 

13 
6 



33. 



15 
13 

21 

26 

23 



"31" 

30 
33 
/./. 
/.2 



3 
3 



"lo: 

13 

19 
18 
29 



10 



15 



10 



T^je most important roai50iis for not oflering sex education in the schools seem 
to bo: \ i'l) concern over partnital reaction {81%); (2) lack of qualified teachers 
(77^)-, ui\d (3) concern over community reaction {13%) < With most polls indicating 
adult suLort at the luvcl ot" 70 poroont or better, it vould appear that limited 
adult conborn is u real factor in inhibiting the ootablishment of sex education 
programs. \Lack of qualified teachers is certainly a genuihe concern, of many. 
What might \)e helpful to local policy makers would be a concerted e/fort to 
prol'ilo who should l)c ajjignod .-juoh instruction at; well as guidelines as to what 
shall constitute a quality, acceptable program. 



^0 



- - ^ ^ 17. 

Reasons against ofrering sex education which receive the least support as 
reported by policy makers include: (1) not enough time in the day {20%) \ 
(2) students lack maturity to handle tlio nulijoot ninttor (30/0; ^^nd (3) subject 
matter is not rightly a concern o'f the school (38J^). Available funds is an 
important reasbn for one-half of the policy makers* ' 

It would appear that policy makers bclieye that sex education could and 

V ' ' • / 

• should become a part of the school program with little concern for the logistics 

^/ 

.of implementation. What seems to bo the priiuo reasons for lack of quality 
programming are community roact/iou and qi/ali ty Instructors. * 



.2'1 
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Table V. Goals of Sex Education Programs (Percentages of "^esi/onses) 



\ 



-58 

hi 
hi 



Goal 

To 'provide accurate, informa- 
tion about i>exuality» 

To reduce sex related prob- 
lems such as sexually trans- 
mitted disoajcs and uiiwaiitod 
pregnancies . 

To encourage more responsible 
and successful decision making. 

To help people make more in- 
formed choices. 

To reduce fears and anxieties 
about personal sexual dovel- 
opment and^f SeTings- • 



To facilitate insi|jlits into poi*- 
sonal sexual behavior. 35 

Ta facilitate communication 

about sexuality with parents 30 

and others. 

To develop skills for the man- 
agement of sexual problems. ?,5 

To. integrate sox into a bal- 
anced and purpo^^ofui pattern 2h 
of living. 

To oncoOrage studentf> to 

question, explore, and as- ?1 

sess their sexual attitudes. 

To create satisfying inter- 
personal relationships, 22 

To develop more tolerant 
attitudes toward the sex- 
ual" behavior of others*, 11 

To facili;^a:<:^'ewarding 

sexual expression, . 10 



Veiy Mo Little No 

Important Important Opinion Importance Importance 



37 
/v9- 



3 
U 



50 



1»5 



53 

51 

5.'' 

46 

37 
33 



6 
5 

10 
10 

12 

15 

22 



3 
5 

6 



11 



ir" 

14 

30 
25 



2 
1 



It appears that policj makorsj believe the primary goals of sex education pro- 
grams should be to: (l) provide accurate information (95^); (2) reduce sex related 



22 



problems, e.g. STU^s and jUiiwarited pregnancies j (3) encoui*age more responsible 
decision making (92^); (i) help people make more informed choices (89^); and, 
(5) reduce fears and anxieties about personal sexual development and feelings 

* Nearly 9 out of 10 believe that each of thos« goals are important or 
very important. It would seem that programs of instruction 'with these goals 
would .receive ready acceptance* 

Most of the stated goals in the study were thought important or very 
important by 75 percei\t of tho respondent:> . There- were, however, three goals 
which were less acceptable than all others: "to develop more tolerant 
attitudes toward the sexual behavior of others *(/f8^.)", "to facilitate reward- 
ing sexual expression (/f3^)", and "to create satisfying interpersonal relation- 
's hTps^T?>8^r^^^v^ goallT receive ng i eas IT suppor t"irs~"irnpox*' fcafTfc:^ "Tt inxght 

>Ai>J» 

be insightful to ittudy furtlii»r why pv^licj iiiakern in Imliana wore, least supportive 
of these goals. Iilach would seem to be a corollary of many of the others. The 
interpretation accorded these goal statements may in fact be responsible for 
their loi?st*r accopLjuioo. 
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Table VI. Topics to be Included in Sex Education (percentages) \ 






Topics 
ehanuea at puberty. 


Should 
Not Be 
Included 


Probably ' 
Better Not 
to Include 


Undecided 


Probably 
Should be 
Included 


Essential 
to ' 
Include 




i 


0- • 


1 


26 


'12 




» 

Se'xually transmitted dis- 
eases, 0\g. syphillis, 
gonorrhea, herpes. 


? 


1 


1 


• 


72 




Menstruation. 


2 


0 


2 


25 


71 




Difference betwc^en sexes. 

1 

Social and economic con- 
. sequences of adolescent 
pregnancy. 


3 


1 


■ 1 


■ 25 


71 


• 


2 


0 


1 


26 


70 




Structure and function of ' 
reproductive organs . 


o 


1 


?. 


29 • 


67 




Importance of family unit 
in society.^ 


2 


1 


2 


30 


66 


• 


Conception. 


2 


1 


2 


31 


6A 




Improve communication 
skills with peers, pf!-ents 
and others . ^ 


2 


0 




39 


56 


\ 


Precnnncy and fotal tlovol- 
op:uont. 

Ooncorn and responsibility 
for other people. 


si 

2 


1 
1 


3 
3 


29 
35 


65 
59 




Peer pressiu^e and sox 
expioi tatioas » 




1 


3 


27 


66 


• 


Mholosome, positive atti- 
tudes toward human sexual- 
ity. 


3 


./■ 

/ 


3 


28 


65 


-■ 


Ideals and values determin- 
ing SOX behavior. e.g» con- 
cern for others, soil- 
respect. 


3 






27 


-66 




Avoiding unwantod sexual 
experitjnces . 


3 


1 


*• 

5 


30 


62 




Love and commitment in a 
relationship. 


<, 


1 

X 


c 
J 




61 




Dating and ooui^tship, e.g. 
codes of conduct. 


2 


2 




32 


60 


ERLC 






24 
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Topics 

Heredity, e.g. Rh factor, 
genetic diseases ♦ 

Childbirth , 

Misconceptions in sex 
knowledge • 

Marriage and divorce. * 

Fon:o!ml and iuh: lai jroi;pon- 
sibilitios related t^o sex. 

Decision making and prob- 
lem solving abmit issues of 
sexmlity. 

Reduce conxlict with peers, 
parents and others . 

Availability of family 
planning resources.' 

Sexual i ty. Ayd the law. 

! 

Illegitiniacy . 

Impact of media on sexual 
bfhnv.1or.« 

Menopause (change onFlii'b). 

Sterility and fertility. 

Coafcruoojjtion. 

Masculine-feminine roles, 
sex stereotypes. 



Gliould ' Probably 

Mot no Dott'or Hot 
Included to Include 



Probably 
Sliould be 
Undecided Included 



Nocturnal 
Abortion. 



emissions 



1 

2 

3 

3 



3 
5 



3 



ERLC 



other soxulil variations, 
6,g. chlldUolesters , 
inceot, raiW. 

Masturbation. 

Overpopulation probloras . 

Sexual dysfunctions, e.g. im- 
potence and I'ricidity. 

'HonioKi'Xiutli ty . 



6 
7 

7 



5 
7 

11 

10 
7 

16. 
.1? 

25 



5 . 
6 

-i 
4 

5, 

6 

8 

8 
10 
10 

1/ 
12 
10 
10 

1/. 

16 

11 

12 

U 
20 

18 
19 



a 

35 
36 

38 

K'i 

A3 

42 
Kl 
39 

/.^ 
A3 

31 
/.3 

35 
36 

A3 
39 

38 
36 



Ksaen tial 
to 
Include 



51 
57 

56 
55 

53 

A8 

>a 

36 

A3 

% 
39 
33 

A9 • 

35 
■"29 
AO 

3A 

27 
28 

21 
21 
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Agreement on topics to bo included ranged from a low oV 57 percent for 
the topic of "homosoxuaiily" to a high of 98 percent for the topic of changes 

\ 

at puberty. These percentages indicate those who stated that the topic was 
"essential to include" or "probably should bo included" ♦ Of the 39 topics 
listed; 23 had a percentage of agreement for inclusion of 90 percent- or better. 
Other topics at the top of the list for inclusion were: sexually transmitted 
diseases (58;^); menstruation (96%); sex differences {%%)] consequences of 
adoleyeuut pregnane^' {%%) ; rupruductivc physiology importance of the 

family unlrt--(06!?b) ; y^onception {95%) I improve communication skills with peers/ 
I^arents (vS^C); and, pregnancy and, fetal development/childbirth (9A?i) . Only 
tliroe of tlie 39 listed topics received loss than, 70 percent agreement for ^ 
inclusion. In" addition to homocoxuality , sexual^dysfunction (59!^) and over- 
population (67X) wore topics accu-ptabJe to Iqsv than 70 percent of the respon- 
dents. HomosQXuality was the only listed topic where more than 10 percent 
stated it should not bo included... 

It would appour that a largo majority of the policy makers responding would 
support a-,rathor.oomprehonsivc^ list of topics to bo included in sex education 
especially ^heu thuy i\r^ presented at appropriate levels by qualified persons. 
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A.^ Wlio should handle 
'the instruction? 

"Experts" such as doctors, 
nurses,, psychologists , oi: 
clergy^, rather than classroom 
teachers should be called on 
to handle sox instruction in 
the^sciioo^, . — - 

A well qualified teacher is the 
most important ingredient in 
an ofroctive school sox cduc- 
ation program. 

Ueforo a person is allowed to 
teach sex eiducation, he/she 
should have mot some estab- 
lished criteria. 

Persons who are involved in 
school sex education pro- 
grams, in most oatjeii, nood 
adequate training. 

.BeTore sex education pro- 
grams are implemented, tea- 
chers and administrators 
uhouid be adequately trained 
in the' program. 



wStrongly • - . / Strongly 

Disagree Disagree Unde'cide'd Agree Agree 



2A 



21 



4fl 



5U 



35 



62 



38 



58 



.The last scclioii of the quos tiunnaire was a listing oT a variety of views 
and comments on se^x education which were found in the professional literature - 28 
statements in all. The respondents were to state the level of their agreement/ 
viisagr^^ement with each statement - ranging from strongly disagree to strongly 
agree. Ail percentages have been rounded to the nearest whole number. The group- 
ings are somewhat arbitrary since many of the statements speak to several of the 
issues. 'The groupings were made 'simply to aid in reader analysis. 

It would appear that there is some confusion in the policy makers* minds 
relative to the place of the '^experts" in the program. About J^alf disagreed with 
their inclusion wlul^-* about ?5 percent werr undecLlerf or agreed with the statement 
Involvement of the "experts" in planning and consultation and occasional classroom 
teaching might be an effective compromise. 

I 
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There is not much question about what policy makers see as the key ingred- 
ient - the yell qualified teacher, it would appear that great care should be 
imad^e in the selection of individuals for assignment to this subject matter and 
that efforts should bo made to help tiiose selected remain current and qualified. 

Her^ again the issue is clear. Policy makers believe (95^) that those who 
teach isex education siiould be required to meet established criteria* Who estab- 
lishes such criteria remains an unanswered question by this research effort. 
It ma^ be that general criteria could be established by a state-wide group which 
would allow some special/local needs to be added by the school corporation. 

it is evident that policy makers feel that those assigned sex education 
responaibilitius are in need of special preparation. One would assume. that this 
would include both i^vr ami in-iUTVirp tMhu;atio?ial t;xpor lonces . Continuing 
education through various state and local afjcncios should be able to help^ such 
teachers keep current. It is also quite clear that administrative understanding 
of such a program is imperative if quality and success are to achieve. 



L\, How importanl are guide- 
lines and supervJiiion? 

Administrative guidelines , 
clearly defined and written, 
and program supervision are 
more necessary in sex educ- 
ation programs than in othei- 
cui'ricular areas* 

Before sex education pro- 
grams nre impl onient-od , guide- 
lines should be developed and 
put into writ.ing. 



i;,trongly ' otrongly 

Disagree DLsaf^ree Undecided A^^,ree Arrree 



12 



AO 



38 



Policy makers obviously believe that written guidelines and close super-: 
^ vision are more necessary with a sex education program than with other curricular 
areas." Better than 75' percent of the respondents were in agi:eement oh the 
necessity for surh guidelines and supervision. . As with teacher qualification, per 
haps state level guidelines oould be established, as is true in other states with 
the opportunity for local school corporations to revise to meet local needs. 



28 



/ 

\ 
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Such a' belief would appear 'Soiuijd us a basis if sex education programs are 
to be quality and able to withstand criticism. The dovelopment of guidelines 
should afford an excellent opportunity for input from all segments of society. 



C. Who should be involved in 
program planning and 
•curriculum development? 

Before ijox eUucatioh programs arc' 
implemented , parental involvement 
should be sought and utilized. 

Students should be involved in 
cui'riculum development in sex 
Ijducation. 

To prepare for a successful pro- 
gram, schools need consultants 
wiUi :;peciu.l abilitit^s to help 
in curriculum preparation. 



Strongly Strongly 
DisaKroQ DisaKroe Undecadod Agree Ar;roe 



i?3 



7h 



13 



43 



35 



45 



45 



32 



iarental invoivemeut is a given in schools today. The development of guide- 
lines, program planning and rJU|nirvliiion , the dovulopmont of cui^riculum would all 
be excellent vehicles for parents to become actively involved. With their time 
and effort invested, a quality program juould emerge - one to meet the needs of 
Onlay's ohiltiro:i and youtii. Tow^ r than hiilf bi»li(jve that students should have 
an activt; rule in curriculum developmen't . ferJ^' input might be important with 
the final decision being made by the adult community may be an effective com- 
promise hero. 

Local policy makers Ja4 in agreement that consultants with special abilities 
are nljo nerfi;;;Mry in currilulum dovolopmcnt. individual.^ In cooperation 

with a broad based local j^^roup should insure that the curriculum would meet the 
needs of the youth of the community. 
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Policy makers are about equally divided relative to the issue of having co-ed 
classes (30^ disagree - 33^ agree - Tt$ undecided). Perhaps the question should 
have been stated separately for elementary and secondary school youth. It would 
seem that policy makers need help and could' benefit from information relative to 
the merits/liabilities of separate and/or co-ed classes. 

D. What logistical consid- * Strongly • Strongly 

eration must be considered? Disagree Disagree Undecided Agree Agree 

It is' probably best to have co- 
educational sex education classes. 11 19 37 28 5 



If sex education is to be of- 
fered in school, it should be 
an after school non-credit of- 
fering. 



23 51 17 



/ 



Schools should excuse stu- 

dents from sex education pro- ^ . g / 22 

grams when parents are not in / 
favor of such programs . / 

Sex education in the high 
school should be handled as 

a required,^ distinct and 8 30 26 / 29^ 

separate subject rather than / 
integrating it in other sub- 
ject areas . 

AJ equate sex education is 
best accomplished by making g 
appropriate, authoritative 
literature on the subject 
available to youth. 



I 17 25 K 



There is little question in the minds of the respondents that if such instruq- 
tion is offered it should bo a part of the regular school day, with carnegie unit 
credit rather than as a tag on at the^e'nd of th^ day.. If this latter scheduling ' 

/ 

^ \ * 

were the rule, policy makers proba^bly feel that an unwanted "specialness" might 
be attached to* such ^ius'truction-'. * 

There is argument that; parents should have the opportunity to have their' 
children excused from such instruction. This is probably the rule in most 
schools where sex edifcation is offered. It appears to be a very workable guideline 



ERIC. 



30 



ERIC 
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The respondents are rather evenly diviJed over the question of a separate 
course or integration oi* the content into existing courses (38;^ disagree - 3(>% 
aijroo) • '^Policy inakt'rij mi^M litJiu^lUt rroiii Inroi'muliun roJatlvo to thu proj/cony 
of each of these plans. 

The majority of responderitij believe^ that the provision of appropriate lit- 
erature on sexuality alone is not the best way to provide such instruction* It 
would appear that they feel that adult planning, administration and supervision 
is a necessary part and that to let students interpret the literature and its 
meaning for them is not an acceptable format for sex education, 

E, Ti'ie school 'i; roi*.' In scx LJtroii^ly ^ ^ .strongly 

education. Disagree Disagree Undecided A^ree Agree^ 

.Sox education in the sclioolr* 

must address teaching about 1 h • 10 62 23 

related values and attit.udo:;. 

Special sexuality needs of 

students should bo mot, when 27 4,5 9 

appropriate, by school staff * 
on an iluiividual bai>is. 

If the whole chili; is to be 

educated, the soxu/il i ty aspect . 5 10 65 16 

cannot bo neglected. 

I'he school, because of its 

ivrnonnel, facilities, aiul ao- 3 0 7 69 

cess to all students, is in an 
advantageous position for teach- 
ing sex education . 

The schools need to assume more 

rosponuibilitv for tsox education, 6 11 23 , , 50 10 

\ 

/.Sex education is a frills" ^ *. 

' course and has no place in the ' 26 55^ 12 « K 3 . 

school curriculum. ^ ^ . , . • 

• » \ 

The resp'orulcnts fiel that sex education in schools must be more thari factual 

in natui'o, Kighty-fivc percent feel that values and attitudes must also^be 
addn^sraMl; Nt-arl) many (.^n^) indi^^atr that jii^xualil.y \i\ an integral of the 
whole and thur, tht/ sc^hool has a responsibility, Tlifryr do not consider it a frill. 



Eighty-three percent agree that the school is an advantageous place for sex 
education because of their personnel, facilities and access to students.. Sixty 
percent of the respondents fcoi that f>ohool{i mui;t asf;uiiio moru rosponijibility 
for sex education than is cui-rently the case/ Better than half (5A%) agree 
.that school personnel should accept a. counseling role for., individuals with 
special questions/concerns about their sexuality. 

I'^'om the responses to these items, it seems clear that local school policy 
makers feel that the school has a responsibility for sex education. Their viev/ 
of sex education encompasses the valuing and attitudinal aspects of such 
instruction. Any disagreement would appear not to be relative to the school *s 
responsibility but rather what should b(? taught. Fxlucntion of policy makers, 
parents, other community groups should really address the "what to teach" issue 



v\ The coiiteut of sox 
education. 

r>cx education should not incJudo 
'^preaching a particular set of 
values at youngstors". 

Sex education should pi-ovide the 
facts, point out their impli- 
cations, and let the young de- 
cide on their own sexual behavior. 

In :iox education, "oTT color" 
references and insinuations 
should be eliminated. 

Sex education should help 
students undert? tand - thomselvos 
.better. 



Strongij^ Strongly 
Disaf^ree Disagree Undecided Agree Agree 



U 



21 



11 



A2 



A8 



37 



59 



27 



11 



52 



38 



Nearly 7P percent of the respondents feel that "pr.eaching about a particular 

* " , \ , ' ' t 

set of values" is not the preferred method while 59 percent feel that facts and 
their implications should be provided and let youth be the, leaders. Their 
feeling is that one of sex education's goals should be to help students under- 
stand themselves better. Policy makers have a real desire to help young people 
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learn *to understand themselvot? and give these youth much credit for Vjeing able 
to make sensible decisions relative to their sexuality ♦ Research which pro- 
vidoi3 how thiu might buijt bo accuiiipLii>!iod wuuid pruvu oxlruiiiuiy valuable ua local 
school boards grapple with such a weighty issue, tt is patently clear that one 
thing local boar.ds^jLonlLJJ'.ant La instruction which treatr> our s exual SQlves in 
a degradinf , iunuoiuio-lridon {'.'ishioii. 



G, The need Tor a partncM'r»hlp 
between home, school and 
community* " 

Sex education in the home "is 
often inadequate. 

Sex education in schools of- 
ten loads to inappropruito 
sexual behavior in the young. 

Instruction in the schools 
should work in partnership 
' with home and chui'ch for a 
0 onipi* (ih e n s i V G education 
about sexuality. 



Stroni^ly ' Strongly 

Disagree Disagree Undecided Agree Agree 



3 
2/, 



61 
/.6 
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Tilt? study ri.'^pundvnts frrJ tltat part^ntii ui'lon don't do an inudoquate job 
ol SOX tiduoation but tliat a liomo/sohooi/conimunity partnership in such 

education is a necessity. Tiiis suggests that what may be as important as a 
school based program would be an adult education program in sexuality. One 
option might bo for an adult program to be conducted simultaneously at least 
during the early olTorings of sucih instruction. There is some ambivalence 
among the respondents relative to the impact of a sex education program on 
youth behavior, but nearly 70 percent disagree with .the statement that there is 
negative impact* • . ^ 
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At the end of the queQtionnairc, an opportunity was provided for the , 

respondents to express other feelings relative^to sex education in the school, 

Tlie following comnionts (107) ,aro prcumtocl directly aa written except for 

gi*ammatical editing. They aj*^ grouped into categories for case of analysis 

for^thc_4icador,. Commoiits about: 

1, Tlie pldce for sex education 

. 1 feel that sex education should be taught in the home. But I am not 
^ imivo, I know that it often is not, i feel that it should be part of 
the school .curriculum if handled correctly. If it must cover and/or 
condone *'way out" lifestyles, homosexuality, etc., then I am against it, 

• I am basically opposed to the public schools entering into another 
curricular area because someone thinks there is a need or because par- 
ents aren't doing their Jobs. It appears that what we need is a good 
course in parenting and family responsibility and to educate parents 
so they can fulfill their parental responsibilities, 

• I believe the topic is the responsibility of the parents. Although 
some parents side-step this responsibility, I don't believe the public 
school should attempt to develop a curriculum to replace parental 
responsibility.. Caring teachers may offer advice and counsel to needr 
ing students or inquisitive students but not in a classroom setting. 
Farents should perhaps bo i^ivon an opportunity to seek help to prepare 
themselves to educate their children. 



. Schools need help, can'^rdo 11 all.; 

. i don'-t fool we have too much of a problem in our community. Our par- 
ents and pt-er's parents have been educating us sexually since the begin- 
ning of numkind, l>ureiy we humans do not liave to take classes on our 
sex. We must let our schools concentrate on educating in the basic 
areas. That hi the pur'pose of secondary schools. 

, I'm a farmer, and I find it very hard to respon(l to sex education. ^^ 
children have more access to sex through our animals program. 

. Schools nro not the place to teach what rightfully belongs in the home. 
The parents arc responsible for the character development of their 
children and "not" the state. Many teachen; do not have high enough 
moral standards to teach about sex. 

. 1 do not feel that the schools have any business getting into sex 
education. This is the parents' concern, and the education should be 
handled by them. This instrument was poorly constructed in as .much. a? 
we either agreed pr show no opinion. I almost did not complete it 
since some' ol* tjie (or maybe most) statements wore va^u'e or unanswerable. 

. Sex education belongs in the'home. I cannot imagine a situation where a 
teaciier or administrator would or should be entrusted with this responsi- 
bility. 
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Sex is not a matter of the uOhool - school io already into many areas. 
Maybe we should encourage parents ^o do their job and assume their 
responsibilities ♦ 

There is no basis Tor teacliing sex education in the public schools. As 
so called "education" has incrjsased, teenage pregnancies have soared. 
At a time when students are gaining B.S. and M.S. degrees without the 
ability ,to read or write, it^s time tor eductitors to do the basics with- 
out going into such complex areas, 

1 do not believe that sohoo.ls should have the responsibility lor teaching 
sex education because the unreal decisions that must be made should 
reflect the homo and church. 1 realize that this is not being done ade- 
quately at present and schools should consider taking up the slack. Just 
how much of this responsibility schools should accept is a question I 
have riot fully resolved. 

Schools cannot solve the identified problems, and it is not our mandate 
to be the parents aiid home for youn^ people . 

. Sex education programs are not likely to be successful in public schools 
anytime soon. ' 

. Deca\ise of our parents not taking the responsibility to teach their 
children the moral values and a positive family life at home, we have^ to 
teach this generation so they will take the responsibility when they are 
parents. The moral issues of right and wrong and of sexual valuer and 
roi;ponsjb'ilitios nvv oxplaintd in the Bible. This society is based On 
the Bible principles, and I believe this needs to be continued. The^ 
weakness of our system is the parents who want to push their responsi- 
bil'itios on the church and schools. 

Parents should teach sex education in the home and not put their responsi- ^ 
bility on someone eJse. L believe the purpose of the church is to prepare 
!50uJs for the hereafter, not to teao-h sex. 

. I'm not sure public schools should be in the business of educating 
about SOX, The home is being de-emphasized. We need to^help young people 
take their place in a society that is shaped from the home and its i/alues 
not as public- education sees that society. 

. Sex education should be taught by parents, churches, and doctors in a 
controlled private environment. , 

I feel that sex education should he taught, but is the school the place 
to teach thisV Whore can it be taught with dignity? 

. I Ceel sex education can best be accomplished by the parents in a 
responsible family. 1 also realize that too many children get no sex 
education at home. This is why I feel it should be taught in the schools. 
I»m not. sure it .should be a mandatory course, although that would have 
some merit. Most of the opposition to sex education in schools today, 
is. from radicjil church, (^roups-and irresponsible parents who are neglect- , 
irig their'responsibilities . / . ' 

* ' / 
I think sex oducntton is Iho responsibility of the parents; not the schools! 

/ 
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* ^ ' ' I' ' 

I do not feel sex education belongs in the schools, but since, the home 
and church are not, in most cn^os, doing 'their job, it falls ,upon the 
schools. . • * / 

/ 

In a 'perfect situation, liox education should be handled in the home. 
Since our world Ls full of individuals unable to express this to their 
children, the school is forced to deal with it. 

/ 

ideally, students should have this training at home. It is a personal 
matter that involves reJ.igion, morals, family. Some students aren't 
having propel* standards and guidelines (examples) before them. Schools 
are expected to do more and more for ler»s and leas. 

Sox education should bo done in the hoir\e with help from ithe church. 
Since this is not being. done, the schools are having to assume even 
more responsibility in the upbringing of the child. It/'s wrong to con- 
tinuti to dump more re,sponsiblllty on the school and oxpOct them to be 
the answer to everything and not give them moro money or operations. 

School systems cannot be evei^ything to all students. /Wrents have 
responsibility for their kids. This is an area for parents - no^t school 
School systems should provide basic education - 3 li^j^ - not serve -as 
b4l>ysi Iters or parents. 

Too many schools teach sex cd\ication as a reijult oi" various social 
pressures . 

This subject is not covered, in mo.st cases, as it should be in the home. 
1 don't believe, how«;vorj( that public education i^hould try to ,<3tep in 
and attempt to cover evei*y task that exic^ts. /' 

Kiblic education i^Lnot prepared to handle this question. Anything 
taught poorly cnn^o more damaging than railui^c to teach at all. 

As you can see, I feel sex education is a par^ental responsibility • As 
;'o:;rs lraim>ii tho TnthtM':?, and lh<^y in- Iwvw /trained thoir families. I 
think you are aiming at the wrong gro\ip. Sox cannot be separated from 
Judoo-Christian morals, and J don't think we have any teachers who 
qualify in ail these aspects, hot's get back to quality education- that, 
has been soreJy lacking in the last 10-15 'years . 

JiX educulion should be taught at homo by their parents* Schools shpuld 
teach the 3 K's . 

I feel it's not the responsibility of ^ur public schools to teach sex- 
eduoation^as a soparato class. ^ 

Public funds should not be used to teach sex education. Sex should be 
taught one on one when the child is ready, preferably by the parent. 
Children develop at varied ages, and opinions on what* should be taught 
are numerous. Thus trying to group all children together' for the same 
instruction is.. wrong, ' * » • ' * * , 

Sex educ£tion should not be a concern of the public schpol system "above 
and beyond biology class. 
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. I "eel thert quite often a child Will "experiment" with a partner con- 
cerning the area of sex mainly because they arc? not educated or in- 
formed. Tliey feel this is the only way they can learn. It is, past 
time that .schools a-jsumod their rcspon.sibility in the area of sex 
education. Too little knowledge is more dangerous' than too much. 

Sex education with/without values 

\ 

: I believe sex education shjbuld be taught in schools only if Judoo- 
Christian morals are included, .One cannot separate sex (which was intended 
for marriage only) i'rom the moral aspect. 

. Sex education belongs in a P.E. class. Gex education should be taught 
« by parents. Sex education should be for the parents on how to teach 
their children about uox. .Students arc' too Immature to take a course 
like this seriously. We should teach the morals of life, morals set 
from the 10 commandments. 

<« 

. 1 feel sex education as it is now taught in schools is many times not ^s. 
timely (wrong age), not detailed enough, and not taught by qualified 
(understanding) teachers,* causing students to -experiment earlier than 
they would had they not been exposed to the subject. 

. Sex education without related moral education would be a great disservice 
to our* students. The ideal program in my opinion is to. fund staff and 
orguniv.e a parent education class. ^ 

. This subject cannot bo taught without moral values. A supposed "moral" 
^approach carries liumuni.stic overtones which are a moral code into them- 
yol voi; . 

. The media sliould not be allowed to exploit. This may shock you, but if 
tho Gcb.ools couM teach tho iUblo, wo would not have the sox problems of 
U'daj. Fediu is helping i<o liestroy oar young people. 

. In some instance:;, sex educatioii is used inappropriately and may even 
provide an incentive for sexual activity. .However, the lack of sex 
oduoation can lead to inappropriate sexual behavior to a much higher 
degree. Therefore, I would opt for sex education. 

-f ' ' 

. I hnvo obt;oVv<'d the public b(*havior of our tocnis and prctoons with much 
concern. Had I been subjected t6 some of tho physical contact observed, 
1 would havo boen in a htvip oL* trouble before my i6th birthday. If we 
saw tlic pojiulation of an average secondary school playing with dynamite 
in the^ gym or parking lot, we would surely take action'. 

. I have sat through many school board conventions. Outside of God there 
are no answers for morals. Man is not a behavioristic animal unless we 
continue to assume God is not there. You and your department have a chance 
to muke a *dif ference. 

. Sex education would be most difficult to teach without establishing a ' 
'set of values ' Agreement on how to teach could be' difficult . 

I feel there should bo sex education in th'o classroom though not required - 
.the facts mixed with the moral aspect of sexual behavior. 
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. Broken homes are already at /fi porcent. You must teach that sex is 
reserved for marriage, il* you can't or won't) do that, you'll add 
another UO percent, and this country has gone down the tube. There is 
much more to say, but 1 don't think you uanL to hear it, 

. I think it would be- good to "offer sex^ education if morals are mentioned 
without preaching. ' ^ 

. There' is much too much aLLeuLion paid to sex oducaLioii. It seems 
everyone has their own values and tries very hard to force others to 
aproo with Lhnm. If marria{jo and family unit wore montioncd an often ^ 
as the word "sex", it might help in many ways. 

. My primary concern lies in the area of values and attitudes. No one can 
Lcaoh my children how 1 Lcoi and think, i am the only one. 1 certainly 
do not want my child to be taUght values and attitudes in opposition to 
my own. 

\ 

Euiphasis within a program 

. liirls should bi; luoro' impruuuutl with Uu: faoL UuiL Lhcy are burdened with 
phild care and support, and the boys are not hold responsible. On most 
occasions, the girls end up trying to live on public assistance. 

. i feel Uie study of human sexuality should begin at the K level, should 
always include the correct biological terms and should increase in com- 
plexity throughout the grades. If the proper foundation is laid early 
on, misconcepLions are less likely Lo arise. It should never, until 
maybe high school, be pulled out of a science or health curriculum, but 
should be laughL matter of iactly, as one touches any other biological 
function, sucli as the digestive system. 

. 1 do fi:el tl»e schools luod a goo<i (;o\ur.o in anatomy and roproduction, 
which every student is required to take. Other than that, I see no nee/l-^ 
for SOX education nor are f\uuls availablo to set \ip a good program. - 

. Oui* job is not to take over the parents' job in this area, but we should 
offer SOX education in a less demanding role. - ^ 

. I strongly feel that students, if given the facts, can make sound judg- 
ments as to their own sexuality. The problem is often they don't have 
Ut.o facts to make these judgments. My feeling is that if the schools can 
help make this period of personal adjustment any easier for the students, 
ii should do so without hesitation. 

. Should be taught at home, generally is not.X jt does require, when taught 
in the school, t.oachorr. who havo oxooptionnl Vapport with the students. 
They can teach that it is a natural, very impartant part of our lives, 
and without embarrassment. I believe students .yould have a healthier 
attitude about sex if taught in the schools. \ 

. Pre-college education should cbncQrn itself with Vaats ^ scientific facts * 
that are agrcrd upon by evoryoiio. High school and Jr. high ^>chool stu- 

. dents are confused by^ conflicting sets ol' ethics and by ^''situation* ethics" 
If they know and understand the facts of anatomy, mating and disease, then 
each student can follow the teachings and/or permissiveness of his/her own 
i family and religion. ^ 
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A public high school having an enrollmGnt under 1,000 students and having 
some 30 pregnant ^irls needs to consider sex oducatioYi as soon as possible. 

. It seems the state of Indiana as a whole is suffering from a v6ry high rate 
of illegitimate births and teoriago pregnancies - especially in rural areas 
where" health car^ is hard to come by, contraception is especially difficult 
and there are no real choices for many teenagers. It seems appropriate 
and necessary Lo provide oonie form of "family planning" mobile unit or 
some other facility to provide thc-je services so that they have some choice. 
For the people who are ndamhntly oppoaod U sex education: We live in a 
world with things the way they are - not as- any of us wants them to be! 
God created, people sexually, so sex can't be all bad. 

. Schools shoulii teach sexual biology, physiology and psychology; differ- 
ences between intercourse and love and the similarities. Parents should 
teach the don'tc. Young peoplo should docido- their individual behavior. 

. An essential part of concept V-::6 should bo parental responsibility; child 
psychology and development; and the ''battered child'' problem. 

Planning such a program 

. 1 believe wo need, as schools, lo do more in tho area of sex education, but 
this does not mean that scl'.ooi staff needs to do all planning, teaching, ; 
etc. Wo can certainlv make facilities available, and we can cooperate wiiJh 
programming, but there is. In my judgmont, a need to include other personsi, 
programs, c-tc. to doa.l with teaching. 1 don't see the schools taking 
full rosponoibiiity for dealing with an urea that clearly involves parents, 
chujTch, society. 

. Faront/coiiimunity invol vi-mi-ut i:-. impurtaiil. f/nd basic to the establishment 
of a SOX education arogram (not a course, but a program). Of equal import- 
ance i;-. th." on-{:oii-.g Involv.-mont of thii: r.rcup to keep the program viable 
and of high ipiuiity. 

. Sex education should be taught in a positive manner and with parent approval 
and with the help of the religiou:; people in the community, llie program 
should never bo a required subject. 

. Sex education is needed - should start with i«irents - educating them and 
getting thorn lo demand this. I had hoped to got a small voluntary after 
school program for parents and students together. This attempt did not 
succeed - luck of follow through. This was one way I felt some positive 
feedback of a good program with parental support could be developed. 

. Sex education :;hould bo sot up by tcachors, nurses, and parents. It should 
bo an elective. course. 

. 'Hie view here is feach tstudenls how to think und not what to think or 
, what to ^ think about, ^ / . * ' 

Tlie school iiurse, counselors and PTA etc . can surely help decide if these 
progi^ams are necessary. It would not have to be up to board members to- 
decide . 

The state of Indiana should lay out a mandated program - ratified by 
legislature so that political problems are aottled at state level. 
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A bonified sex education program in a small ochool like ours Xn a rural 
c^mmunitj^ would take a lot of planning and community ground work before 
sttirted. ' The only .problem 1 have with another area to cover in our 
curriculum is backing from the state or somebody. We feed them, special 
education, vocational uducation., euru, uye;j, toeth, gifted, sex education, 
etc. and catch hell because we aren't getting anything done in education 
today. » 

Start protrram:; in grade 1 and develop upward to grade L2: 

\ 

CAeari)', a high level of prof estiional competence iii required in dealing 
Mth such a socially volatile subject, i^choolo should work carefully within 
pi*£scribed ,guiaelines . My personal bias indicates we should be working much 
harder 'with parents to help them teach their own youngsters to hot have sex. 

I feel strongly that sex education should be taught within the context of 
total human dovoloppent nr. part of Uio home oconomics family life currilcu- 
luiu. OCX education should not be taugh,t, in a fragmented manner, as a 
part of a biology, health or social studies class. Teachers in these 
arenr. luuinlly mto not^its.well Irajnod \u nil areas of human devolopmen 
personal relations a\id family life as homo economics. Teachers need m6re 
specialized traini?ig before such a program is offered. The training, 
attitudes, and abilit^ies of the persons teaching the class should be the 
critical concern of s^ch a course, if offered. 

The course needs tu bo taught ut the freshinan level » The junior and ^ 
senior years arc too late. 

Jex education shoul^d not be a special courne, but taught in health, home 
coouoinlcs. literature, otc. courses. 

] lM'lb*vi' th^rr .i:'. a n»*rd I'ur hulh i-u-hmI and lit-jKirnted , This will holp 
the- one:; thai are Ignorant and the timJd students to ask more queations 
and yet know it is important to know the right answers, yet hear 
qu**t:tionit from both sext»:J. 

This is such' an important and neglo(Jtod arc-a that we do not have the 
iuxury of waiting to i^iai if the parent or clergy can adequately handle it. 
The program must b»/ pi;ui;ehted In such a way that the public will accept it, 
v.ven tho\igh some inviividuals may loudly disagree, liveryone on our staff 
must bo" prepared to deal with it. Students must have sc^meone they can 
turn to. Preferably a parent but in most cases it will be a teacher or 

I feel it is important to give true facts. Morality is important for 
church and home, ^jchools should not got into, thqt area. High school is 
late for most sex education. Freshmen are alright, but after that you are 
a little late. 

1 feel that often public controversy is almost inyited^by making sex 
education a "big, deal". The possibility of introducing the least contro- 
versial topics into a related subject area a few at a time, and expanding, 
the program asi acceptance ir^ achieved is certainly sin alternative 'worth 
considering. ' - .| 

\ 
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I wan very fort.unntd to bo on n panol oi' truichon;, pfironU; and utudontu 
to help set up the "curriculum guidelines" for a parenting class as well 
as other home economic courses. Include(^ were the needs of students such 
as sex education., family living, parenting, budgeting, etc. This was 
very informative both from a jjarent point of view and now more importantly, 
from a, board laemlber point of view. Male and female members were present, 
and we had many excellent open (Uscusslons concerning needs and desires 
of the youn^ people. This was prior to my^election a-s ti— boai'd-meruberr 

In'ovu' school wo worked with the clergy. The school nurye and guidance 
people conducted the classes. It seemed to work successfully. 

If the parents and community i^top a program becaui^e of emotional issues, 
then at least integrate the program in existing courses. Our biggest 
threat today is the emotional reaction of the "moral majority ?;egment" 
in our own community of schools to the teaching sex education. \t is 
imperative we select the best staff and involve the parents so that 10 
years from now we have eliminated most of those fears and developed the 
support needed to truly teach sex education in our schools. It is. for 
this reason that the course should bo an elective. A child, whose 
j.nrunts do not want thuir child lu thu cuuriju, should ha allowiid to remain 
out of , the class. 1 would rather have the majority of the students in 
than to lose the entire program Oecauso of a child who was forced into 
the program. 

10 role/preparation of the teacher 

The teacher is the most Important ohiment in teaching sex education. 
i:ii.ce tho education profession has no system which is useful in selecting 
and evuluatinij teachers, I don't believe (jualified teachers could be 
roliaMy Jcltcted to ti noli /.ox otlucation 'jvon though something is desper- 
ately needed. Our school board is looking for a solution, but it appears 
none is on thiO horiv.on. 

Most teachors I have met have not been adequately trained or seem at ease 
teaching sex education. Tlanned Parenthood material is one sided and 
baj;etl on tpn^stionnhli' inatt rial , Ri(;ht, to hife is also a one sided view. 
If nioralifey^is totally left guJb of uex education it is also one sided. 

I fi'oi this is 'T'^x^Jrv^ imp<^^^ part of evory yoiuig person*s life, and 
every child is different so therefore every child should not be treated 
the samo. • T !\»e1 the school docs havt? a rospoVisibil ity to help every 
child. There are lots of problems that aro In our schools today that 
should be corrected. I for one think wo need to look more at the teachers^ 
Laokf^rouhd involving scxual attitudes before wo trust o\u' children to them. 

"Qualifiod" U'achors may have had training, but I strongly believe that 
they are not always prepared to do this job. An integration of community ^ 
leaders (pastors, physicians, nurses, social workers) plus, the teachers 
would best fit the job. Too many teachers feel that they are adequately 
trained and an "authority" on a subject that entails much ,more than general 
knowledge. It would be an exceptional teacher that could truthfully handle 
the job propi»rly . 

Many educators lack the moral judgment and standards which I feel are imper 
ative to a wholesome, comprehensive sex education program. Better left 
aloiio than poorly taught. ■ . ' 
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. I don^t think we have enough teachers able to be good sex educators, and 

we certainly donH have the mone.y to provide a thorough approach to the 
• subject . Those are my concerns. 

. The teacher is the most important part of any program. Hov;ever, the amount 
or verLioai i.iaiming neoessaiy for an elTective approach means that curric- 
ulum planning is also very important. 



6. Opposition to such instruction 

. Our community is very conservative. VJe would have a great difficulty in 
implementing a full scale sex eduCiition course if it wez*e a required 
cQUJt*se. An attempt by some counselors to have a two day class at \a church 
durirjg the teachers' conference did not succeed. . \ 

. Whenever the topic of "sex education in schools" comes up at a particular 
church, n group of pareuLs will come forth in opposition to such a Iprogram 
bt.'cau;>c U\v^' fccJ Ihuy can du a belter jub than the local schools can. iet 
there is not a high school in the country that can go through a school year 
without some girl bocoming pregnant. All high schools need a sox education 
program, but wo need to educate the par(Mits on why such a xerogram is needed. 

. Please keoj. in mind thdt moijt of the respondents to your questionnaire 
^ have no concept or more important , first hand knowledge of what actually 
^joes' on in a sex education clai:r. E doubt that 5 percent of the school 
corporation have at least one truly qualified sex educator in their 
employment. Your concerns are subject to a distinct change when It is 
your child being educated. 

. Wo sometimes feci that wo ran * t aft'Ord to bocoiiio involve^! with the con- 
flict that evolves from this issue. I'ociety is not sending us a clear 
message. When society sends a better definition, wo stand ready to act. 
Al:;o, w't* i:i:nply ' t contLnut- to be all tilings to all people. Sex, drugs, 
nutrition are all important, but tlio public appears to be more interested 
in :'AT ;:<*oi*f:'. . At [hv pr«';:onl t Imt* w*' arv protecting our Instructional 
time as never before. 

. More SOX education should be taught in the school, but the question is, 
"Will tlie public ponuit it?" 

. T tliink earli ;iohool commuiiity Is unique in itself. Ours has a rather 
I'lrge church that will have difficulty accepting any i)rogram of this type 
in the .joiiool . 1 feel tiiat young people need these answers made available 
to them at It^ast on a voliuitary basis. 

. These are my opinions which would not necessarily be acceptable to the 
somewhat provincial and/or religious groups of our community. 

7. The researcii design/questionnaire 

. Person or persons who prepared "instrument" need' more or better training 
in questionnaire* formation. ^ 

. Come of the choices were difficult because your questions were based upon 
a preconceived fallacy. 
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I think Section II of this questionnaire had vary little meaning in 
deciding whether or not to teach sex education. 

lliis questionnaire docs not appear to me to be one which ir> looking for 
opinioiiij, but rather one that whMhoj; to ijupport uox education in our 
public schools. Maybe, I am being overly sensitive to the issue, however, 
in the section oppofjed to sex .education in r>choolr> we were made to nound 
liice an asj3 jl we a i; roeu lo them* - 

This questionnaire is so "slanted" in its method of questioning and pre- 
sumption ai5 to truth that it cannot potJjjibly acquire a good crocs section 
of opinions on this subject. The teaching of sex education without 
moral guidelines does a great disservice to our youth. 

Thank you for this opportunity. It has given me much food for thought 
about ray own education and our r.chool *r> program, . ^/ 

Sex education is a must in the school. However, it takes a skillful pe/son 
with a high degree of maturity to do a good job. We are definitely drag- 
ging our feet on this o!ie. Hopefully, your offer t*j will be helpful. 

If indeed there is a need for sex education in the public schools, nowhere 
is there mention of parents assumirig all or part of the education process - 
terrible omission, I think the sui-vey has failed in not allowing parent 
involvement In this procesii. 1 personally Vcvl that^ury program such as 
this will not change a thing because kids will be kids no matter what they 
know. I don*t believe public education can be all things to all people, 
and in that respect, I don*t believe edu(^ntors or surveyors such as your- 
self huvo evidenced a true nood for tliis type of education role at what- 
ever levo] it may be assumed to be needed, I would hope that this survey 

not going to be i\ tool fur^ obtaining a Irue need. You have a tremen- 
dously effectivo Instrumont to achieve a good educational end if the 
program it? \uidertaki»n with good intentions - Don't screw it up! 

Uocd 10 minutos to respon^l, answers are first/of fhead responses. Probably 
:.eed to t^p(»nvl many, many more hoiu's comid ^^Ling this survey, 

Fxcellont <|Uest i onna i ro ! 
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IV. Svimmary 



Tho rindin^s aiul coiiciuyiun wliicli Tc^llow arc bauod upon Lho returns received.' 

I / / 

from 616 policy makers in Indiana schools. Returns were received fr<^m at least 

I / 
one policy maker in all but 25 of the school corporations listed ^n the 1931-82 



Indiana School Boards Association Directory, All listed superintendents and 
board members were potential respondents fin the study. 
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A, Findiiitja . / ' I 



/ 

/ 



1. Seventy-five percent of p61icy makers in Indiana schools- 
believe that the schoolVlias a responsibility to teach 
about human sexuality./ 

2. Eighty-two percent a^Dprove of sex instruction in their schools. 

3. A majority of policjj/ makers believe that their colleagues 
would agree with their position - a significant percentage (4-2^) 
are of the belief ^hat there is substantial disagreement within 
their board on this issue. 

I^. Fifty-lwo percent of the respondents state that their pro- 
grams currently go beyond the teaching reproductive biology. 

5. Of the group with a program limited to reproductive biology, 
70 percent or better would--be supportive if qualified 
teachers requested and developed a more comprehensive program* 

6. Less than 20 percent of the respondents indicate having 
received requests for instruction in sex education from any 
community group, e.g. parents, teachers, students, community 
loaders . 

7. Only a third of the respondents who indicated a program 
broader than reproductive biology were interested in restruc- 
tui'ing or expanding the program. Another 21 percent indicated 
they did not knuw if program changes were warranted in their 
school. 

B. F.ighty-onc percent of the respondentr. stated that they were 
unaware of any adverse public criticism of existing program- 
ming in sex education. 

Seventy-foui' percent were unaware of any public praise for 
such programming, 

10. Sli(^htly more than half believe that their school 
oorporation has quality niatcr ials/resourcos to cany on an 
effective ^rogram. Materials would appear to be lacking in 
the minds of percent of the respondents. 

11. Eighty-three percent of thoao responding indicated that they 
were unaware of any successful sqx education programs in 
schools in their iinmediato area. 

12. A significant majority of respondents agree that there are 
several reasons why sex education in school is important. 
These reasons include: 

a, the lack of knowledge about sexuality; 

b, an inability to communicate about one^s sexuality; 
0. the .of t-times misinformation and influence emanating 

from peers ; 

d. the mixed messages received from our sex-oriented society; 
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e. the need ^or viewing sexual behavior in more than 
physical terms; 

f. the appropriateness of such instruction at this stage 
of growth iind development of youth; 

g. an understanding that sexual behavior rcijuity from a 
variety of motivation, some positive, some negative; 

h. that instruction in sex education is helpful in the 
dtHTt'slO'n^maki ng of youth ; 

i. ' that decisions about sex and the resultant behavior 

has a significant influence throughout life. 
13. Seventy-three percent felt tliat the role of tli,e church was 
not an important reason (church vs. state) or were confused 
as to what the relationship between church programs and 
school programs should be. 

The primary rca:;un for noL offering sex uducatiun in sclioois 
appears to be: 

a. concern ovor parental reaction; 

b. Lack of qualified teachers; 

c. concern over community reaction; 

d. concern over church reaction. 

15. Reasons which seem to be of little iriiportanae or barriers to 
''r^^'X oducation iiuOiid^*: 

a. rio time available; 

b. lack of student maturity; 

c. reluctance to include programminj^^ in :>choolj/^ 

d. lack of funds . 

16. '; Policy makers support (6M< or bettor) a variety of comraonly 
i'"* expressed goals of quhlity sejc education, such as: 

. a. the provision -of accurate infoiMiiation; 

b. ' the reduction of proMem behavior; 

c. the assist in decisipn making about sexuality matters; 

d. Lo rcinovv- foar antl aliAioty about |H.'i\soaai sexual 
dovj'Jopmont and fo<;ling;y. 

17. n-iC only two of thirteen \st^ed goals felt of little or no 
import aiu^e by a ::igiM f i(*a\it miM^ority of respondents (at least 
1/3) were: 

a. to become* more tolerant of th(* bohavior and atLLtudes 
of others (3V'/0 ; 

b. to facilitate rowardin{; sexual expression (35^). 

hich of the 13 goaLs stated were thought important or very 

important by more respondents than by the number of their 

peen? wiu) considered Lhe goals to be of little importance 

or no importance. 
19. Of the 39 topics listed, 23 (which include knowledge, behavior 

and attitude) were considered important to include by at 

least 90 percent of the respondents. 
JO. Unly three of the listed were accepted for inclusion by less 

than 70 percent of the respondents: 

a . honu^sexual Ity ('■^7ii'>) ; 

b. sexual dysfunctions, e.g. impotence, frigidity (59/5); 

c. overpopulation (67^). 

21. High levels of acceptance (90^) or better) were accorded typical 
areas dealing with enhancing communication, responsibility, con- 
cern for others and decision making. 

22. Homosexuality was the only listed topic where more than 10 per- 
cent of respondents felt it should definitely not be included. 
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■} . A2 

23 • Tlie quality of sex education programs is dependent primarily 

' on the qualification of the instructor. 
2A. If sex education programs are to be offered, it is imperative 
that qualified people present the program. 

25. It is essential that program guidelines be developed and in 
writing and that program supervision be ever present. 

26. A broad based community group should be involved in program 
planning and curriculum development including parents, con- 
sultants and to , a lesser extent students. 

27. Policy makers aro divided as to whether sex education should 
be co-educational or taught separately. 

Policy makers iwi' in support of sex oduoation as being a - 
regular part of the school curriQiilum rather than as non- 
credit, after school,' etc*. 

29. The large majority of poli.cy makers {7lS) believe that parents 
should choose whether or not their children participate in 
sex education. 

30. There is confusion abou-t the best way to schedule sex educa- 
tion in the high schools - separate class or integrated into 
other classes . • 

31. The mijority of policy makers believe that providing liter- 
ature only is not a satisfactory way to provide sex education. 

1?. Policy makers view the sohoo-l's rolo in sex education as both 

instructional and counseling. 
33. Policy makers view sex education as including instruction 

around values and attitudes as well as factual information. 
3A. Sixty percent of the respondents felt the school should 

assume more responsibility for sex* education while 17 percent 

indicatuii thty dlsagrt'rd wLUi more r(jsponi;ibi lity for the 

school . 

'^5. The retipondonts (8^fo) ft'lt that there wni? no place in sex 
education for "off color" references and insinuations. 

3^>. Whil€> perc»enL of the respondents folt that se^c education c,, 
Li\ tlie homo was often Lruuioquate, they were equally supportive 
of a partnership between home, school and community in the «. 
development of a comprehensive education about sexuality. . 
k'l^ai'Jy 7l> pi^rC^Mil of Ihc respondents feel that sex tuhicati'on 
programs do not lead to inappropriate sexual .behavior in the 
learner. Only 7 percent of the respondents agreed that sMch 
was t'hcj^ case . ^ 
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Conclusioni; 

Policy makers in Indiana schools: 

1. Believe that the schools have a responsibility to include . 
sex education as a part of their curriculum. This view 

/parallels the general public's opinion/ 

2. / Believo that a formal school sex education program is-ervly 

one part of the sex education a \*hild receives and is done 
in conjunction with the prim^^ry sex" educators, the parents, 
and other social institutions (church, community organi- 
;:ations , etc .) . ^ 

3. Believe that many issues/problems in our society would 
support the need for quality sex education programming with 

dimensions including the bioi<^gical^rT>^Y^'^°"^°^^*^^^''' 
social aspects* oL* life. \ 

4. Agree with professionals regarding thr. Apals of sex .cduc- 
.'it.Lou in that thi-y .-jhoulii b(j broadly sIUiV(h1 i'ai* beyond 
the pi'evention of undesirable sexual bexiwviorj and repre- 
sent hoi istio health approach. 

5. Would support a quality sex education program which included 
a well qualified teacher (idehtiTied by policy makers as the 
kry i:Uuio) ; w<M l-dovoloixn] rompri'hcn:; lv(» curriouluni which 
deals with knowledge, 'attitudes, and behaviors; and commun- 
ity involvement from all elements within a community. 

t-. Believe that program guidelines should be in»writing and 
tlKit rt'gular supervision of such [irograms is essential, 

7. Believe that a sex educition program should be offered as'^ 
a part of tht^ r^^gular cnVrJcuhuu for credit and that parents 
siiould have the optior. to exclude their children if desired. 
Are concerned about several sensitive issues related to the 
implementation . of a sex education program (e.g. understand- 
iuj: both propononts and oi>pononts i_n pcrspectivo ) . 
Believe that students and parents will be able to gain from 
•I c^umI i ty .i:.ciiool i\oy, (Mlucatlon program. 
iU. .Believe that any effort to succeed in school sex education 
programming needs the partnership erf the school, the home, 
:\ud IIk- commun i ly . 
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C. Recommendu lions . . 

Based on the findings and conclusions of this study, the following 
.recommendations are suggested; 

1. That two copies of this sttidy be sent to all school board 



# ^ presidents/sviper.inlontionta in the stat^ero'f Indiana, ffcldi- ~ 

tional copies should also be sent to the executive directors 
of tliolr x'espect'ivo stale organizations. 
^ 2. That, where .possible, school boards analyze the findings 

and concl\unoni; to dotoniiino what, if aiiy, moaning tho study 
has for them. 

3.* That a center for sexuality education be established in the 

state .of Indiana to. function as a resource f^r local ^chool 

boards contemplating incorporating sex education into their 

.curriculum. ' 
/♦ . That a wcll-dcvo lopo.d rosource packot of materials bo pi*e- 
/ pared and distributed^on demand to help local school board 

mombers better luiderstand the issues relative to sex educ- 

,ation/in the schools. 
5. That pfforts bo made* to convince tho teacher preparation 

instjltutions oT.tho state of the need for developing curric-. 

ula So help teachers gain expertise to become effective in 

the area . 

O4 That/ tlie Department of Tublic Instruction take tho leadership 
in c/onvcning a g:roup to determine the need for written guide- 
lines for SOX education programs and tlie qualifications for 
those who shall teach. Tliis group should be broad based in 
th4ir background:; » 

7. That in-service programs should be developed for schooJ 
boards and school administrator.s regarding tho issue of 
SOX (Hiticntion in :>rho(>l;: to help thoin bettor undorst^and tho 
various dimensions of this issue. 

/ 
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COLlfGt OF SCIENCI^ & MUMANJTM S 
Doportm.^nl of Pnyjioloojr oaJ Koollh Scirnco 



April 8, 1982 



\ 



Dear Board Mei^iber/Superincendcnt : 

The inclusion of ^family, life and sex education in the public 
school systems is still an extremely controversial topic in the U.S. 
today. Consequently, both the existence and nat^ure of family-life and 
sex education programs are persistently questioned in many individual 
schools and school districts in Indiana. 

In order to attempt to understand the controversies involved' in 
thii? issue it would bo helpful to know tl^c views and perceptions of 
the policy-setting boards of our Indiana school systems. The assis- 
tance of each men^ber of every board of education in the state and the 
superintendents of schools is being sought in a survey which is attempt- 
to clicLl thi»i»c views by uu-aui? ol the enclosed questionnaire. There 
are no 'right* or *wrong* answers to the items of the questionnaire. They 
are largely items of opinion. This study is being conducted with grant 
support from the Lilly Endowment. Advisement was obtained from the Exec- 
utive Directors of the Indiana School Boards Association and the Indiana 
Association of Public School Superintendents. 

Due to the controversial nature of this subject, signatureis on the 
quos tionnairo are beinj' waivi»d — with the expectation that the sincerity 
of the replies will not be affected. 

Pleasd complete the survey and return it in the envelope provided 
by April 23, 1982. Tliis will allow us time for a follow-up mailing 
before schools close for the summer. Also, please complete the postcard 
provided and send it independently after you have completed the question- 
naire so that we\^ay avoid sending you a second mailing. In addition, 
this will assure your anonymity. 

Your participation in this study is earnestly requested and will be 
highly valued. A higli percentage of return is necessary for us to be 
certain of views of impo^rtant policy makers. We strongly urge you to 
participate. Your views "are important, A summary of the findings will 
be sent to participants as i^oon as possible. Tliank you very much. 

Sincerely, 




Dr. David Marini/Dr. llerbctOr^Jones 
Department of Physiology and Health Science 
Ball State University 
Muncie, IN 47306 

DM/HJ:jl 

Enclosures: 3 
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0«tM SUlo UnUttfSlty PfaciiCcts Equal Opi 



in Education and EmployinonI 



Please check irf ^the appropriate spaceMs) and return 
this card: \ 

I returned the instrument on \ ' . 1982 > 

I do not intend to return th^ questiWnaire 
for the following reason(s): \ 

it is too long» \ 

I do not think the subject^^is of conc.errk to 

a Board of Education/Superintendent\ \ 

it is too complicated. \ 

it was poorly x:onstructed, \ 

the topic is too controversial, \ 

I prefer not to give a reason, ' \ 

Other: ^ v \ 



Follow Up Postcard 



Dear Superintendeut/Soard Member: 

recently mailed a ^:iuestionnaire to you on the subject 
of family lii'e and sex education. To date we have not received 
a response from you' and thus this card is intended to be a 
gentle r*?minder» Because ojf the delay in printing time and the 
fact that many of you were 'attending school board meetings last 
week, it* is our understandi^ng that you may have had difficulty 
in meeting the April 23 de.^dline. In lieu of this, we would 
like to encourage you to complete the instrument and return to 
us by May 21 » 

Our return is running about 50% at this time and thus yotir 
participation is highly valued. We want our final report to be 
as reflective of Indiana school /ooards/superintendents as is 
Dcssible. Thank you very much for your consideration of our, 

JSt. 




^David Marini, Ph.D, 
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